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YFckle. adj . [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word.] Tottering; unfixed; unftable ; eafily overthrown. 

When the laft O Neal began to ftand upon fome tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was fet up 
to beard him. Spcnjcr on Ireland. 

Thy head Hands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a milk- 
maid, if file be in love, may figh it off. S bake/p care. 

The Hate of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Shakefpeare. 

Ti'cklish. adj. [from tickle.] 

1. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a fkin as 
the other parts, yet is not tickiijh , becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 766. 

2. Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Ireland was a Uckfjb and unfettled Hate, more eafy to re- 
ceive difiempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it ftand upon fo tickjijb and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary* Woodward's Nat. Hi/t. p. i. 

3. Difficult; nice. 

How fhall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares moft impudently not tranflate ; 

It had been civil in thefe tickiijh times. 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

I i'cklishness. n. f [from ticklifo.] The ftate of being tick- 
lifh. 

Ti # cktack. n. f. [ tridiac , Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID. adj. [tybbep, Saxon.] Tender; foft ; nice. 

To Ti'dde^' a ‘ [ from ^3 To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 

T. IDE. n.f. [ry&, Saxon; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.J 

1. Time ; feafon ; while. 

T here they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 

Fairy fjhicen, b. i. 

They two forth pafting. 

Received thofe two fair brides, their love’s delight. 
Which, at the appointed tide , 

Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 

What hath this day deferv’d. 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet. 

Among the high tides in the kalendar. Shake/p. K. John. 
At New-y ear’s tide following the king chofe him m after of 
the horfe. Wotton. 

2. Alternate ebb and flow of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rifino- and falling 
of the fea : the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being moft ftrongly attracted, is raifed 
higher than the reft ; and the part oppofite to it being leaf!: 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft ; and thefe two oppo- 
fite rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean fol- 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eaft to Weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar- 
row feas and rivers. Locke. 

3. Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry V II. 

4. Stream ; courfe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Shakefpeare. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton . 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides. 

And pays the fea in tributary tides , 

Be bribe fuificient to corrupt thy breaft. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. Dryden. 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tide. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ftream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown afhore. Dryden. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ftill backward fhrunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows. 

And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 

Ti'degate. n.f. [tide and gate.] A gate through which the 
tide paffes into a bafon. Bailey. 

Ti'desman. n.f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant fhips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the fhips unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'de waiter, n.f. [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftornhoufe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Englifhmen ; nothing 
left for Irifhmen but vicarages and tidewaiters places. Swift. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; readily. 

TFdiness. n.f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs ; readinefs. 


ms. 


Tujf er . 


Tidings, n.f [riban, Saxon, to happen , to beti h • * 

Iflandick.J News; an account of fome thing tlrt b 
pened. § Uut bp. 

When her eyes fhe on the dwarf had fet 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings jpake * 

She fell to ground for forrowful regret. ’ Fairy 6), 1 

I fhall make my mailer glad witff ttiele tiding * v/ 7 u 

They win : S ***#• 

Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav’n. 

Fortius, thy looks fpeak fomewhat of importance ♦ 
What tidings doft thou bring ? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs fpurjding in thy. eyes. 

The meffenger of thefe glad tidings, by whom this 77 

nant of mercy was propoled and ratified, was the eternal 
of his boforn. jy , r v- n 

TI'DY. adj. [tidt, Iflandick.] f 

1. Seasonable. 

If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for fcare of a raine. 

2. Neat; ready. 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes v ill trip the tidy lafs. Q a .p s p* 

3. It feems to be here put by miftake for untidy. . ^ * 

i hou whorfon tidy Bartholomew boar pig, when wit thou 
leave fighting Sbalefi. HenryVt . 

lo 1 ie. v. a. [nan, nr$an, Saxon.] 

1. To bind ; to fallen with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 

* h -- . , f . . , i-Sm-p. 

1 nouiands ol men and women, tied together in chains 

were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as fail as their 

hcrf es. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

2. To knit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument ; but the harder it is tied, we fhall feel thepleafure 
more fenfibly when we come to loofe it. Burnet. 

3. To hold ; to fallen. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied. 

Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax, 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that affent neceffarily follows 
it* Locke. 

Certain theorems refolve propofitions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firll felf-evident principles. Loch. 

4. To hinder ; to obftrudh 

Death that hath ta’n her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. Sbakefp . 

Melantius flay, 

You have my promife, and my hafty word 
Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands ; but as 
thefe would be very much {Lengthened by reafon and prin- 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftincls. Jddifon. 

5. I o oblige ; to conftrain ; to reftrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
feript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de- 
clared that it fhall not be preferibed as a thing whereunto 
they will tie their minifters. Hooker , b. v. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate a£ts of worfhip 
to become due only to himlclf? cannot he tie us to perforin 
them to him. Stiilingfleet. 

They tie themfelves fo ftridlly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a feene change in the midcle 
of an a< 5 l. Dryden. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs fweet than a forgiving mind. t Dryden. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 
"1 he mind fhould, by feveral rules, he tied down to this, at 
firft, uneafy tafk ; ufe will give it facility. Lock. 

They have no uneafy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the prefent moment. Atterbuej- 
A healthy man ought not to tie himfelf up to ftricl^nuen 
nor to abftain from any fort of food in common ufe. As bun. 

6. It may be obferved of tie , that it has often the particles 
and down joined to it, which are, for the moft p art > l[t ' " 
more than emphatical. 

Tie. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faftening. 

2. Bond ; obligation. , 

The rebels that had ffiaken off the great yoke^ oi _°^ 
dience, had likevvife caft away the ieffer tie ol refpech Bacon. 

No foreft, cave, or favage den. 

Holds more pernicious beafts than men ; 

Vows, oaths, and contrails, they devife, ... ,, 

And tell us they are facred ties. ' - s 
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>Tis not the conrfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf . 

Attuning all their paflions into love. Thomfon s Spn 
Tier. n.f. \tiere , tieire, old Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row; a 

r4 Fornovxus, in his choler, difeharged a tier of great ord- 

n-mce amongft the thickeft of them. A no ff s ' 

Tierce. n.f[tUn, tienier, Fr.j A veffel holding the third 

Pa “ Go a now deny his tierce. ' . *enj. Jehnfcn. 

Wit, like tierce claret, when’t begins to pall, 

Negiecfted lies, and ’s of no ufe at all j 
But° in its full perte&ion of decay . 

Turns vinegar, ana comes again in play. Vorjet. 

Ti'ercet. n. f. [from tiers, Fr.J A triplet; three lines'. 

Tiff. n. f. [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology.] 

1. Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury furrounds, 

And hunger," fure attendant upon want, 

With fcanty offals, and fmall acid tiff, _ 

Wretched repaft 1 my meagre corps fuftain. Phillips. 

2. A fit of peevifhnefs or fuilennefs ; a pet. 

To Tiff. v. n. To be in a pet ; to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti'FFANY. n.f. [tffer, to drefs up, old fir. Skinner.] Very 

thin filk. . 

The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com- 
monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Tige. n. f [ in arc’nite&ure.] The fhaft of a column from the 
aflragal to the capital. Bailey. 

Ti'ger. n. f [ tigre , Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beaft of the 

leonine kind. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ear. 

Then imitate the adiion of the tiger : 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Sbakefp. H. V . 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any lhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

This ^£T-footed rage, when it {hall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwiftnefs will, too late. 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Sbakefp. Cori dianus. 

Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Peacham on Drawing. 

Has the fleer. 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d forhim. Thomfon' s Spring. 

Tight, adj. [dichi, Dutch.] 

1. Tenfe; clofe ; not ioofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep* and the pikes fill 
them not very tight, the ftrength of the firing will alter the 
centre holes. Moxon's Mcch. Exercife. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight ; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnotd s Hijl . off. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a lafh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Free from fluttering rags ; lefs than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 

Gueffes his meaning and unoils the flafk. Dryderis Juv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

I'll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Dreft her again genteel and neat. 


And rather tight than great. 


Swift. 


To 1’ i'ghtek. v. a. [from tight.] To ftraiten ; to make clofe. 
I i'GHTF.R. n.f [from tighten.] A ribband or firing by which 
women ftraiten their cloaths. 

Ti'ghtUy. adv. [from tight. J 
I . Clofely ; not loofely. 

Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shakefpeare. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly,' l fay,’ 
g° tightly to your bufinefs ; you have coft me much. Dry'den . 
Iightness. n.f. [from tight.] Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 

'Fhe bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs 
of the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the 
, „ firninefs and tightnefs of their union. Woodward on Fofjils. 
1 Fgress. n. f [from tiger.] The female of the tiger. 

It is reported of the tigrefs , that feveral fpots rife in her 
_fkin when fire is angry. Addifcn's Sped?. N . 8i. 

A IKE * n - f [ tik , Swedifh ; teke, Dutch; tique , Fr.] 

1 • l he loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tick. 

Lice and tikes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and fome- 
v. hat arefied by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696. 

2 - It is in Shakefpeare the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland, [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

T'T i° r b ° btail tike ' or t,undle ^il. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

--tRL. n.f [ti-le, Saxon; tegel, Dutch; tuile, Fr. t ego la. 
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Man.] Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover houfes. 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's Nat. Hjl. 
Far^-h turned into brick ferveth for building as ftone doth ; 
and the like of tile. _ BaecnB Fbyfical Remmm. 

In at the window he climbs, or o er the ides. Milton • 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 

Tile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made 
in the plain tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 

To Tile, v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with tiles. f r , . . 

Mofs moweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled or thatett- 
ec j s 'Bacon’s Nat. FIJI. N°. 537 * 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houle above two flories ; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate ; a catch _ ^ ^ 

Wou’d tile, an epigram wou’d thatch. Swift’s Mi feel. 

2. To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone. 

Being ftill with you, the mufcle, finew. and vein, ' 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 

Ti'ler. n.f [ tuilier , Fr. from tile.] One whofe trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemifh tiler, falling from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him ; the next of the blood profeeuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recompcnce, 110- 
thino- would ferve him but lex talionis: whereupon the judge 
faid to him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, and 
then fall down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apopbtb . 

Ti'ling. n.f [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19. 

Till. n.f. A money box. 

They break up counters, doors and tills , 

And leave the empty chefts in view.' Swift. 

Till. prep, [til, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

LTnhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knejl. Cowley. 

Till now. To the prefent time. 

Pleafure not known till now. Milton. 

Till then. To that time. 

The earth till then was defert. Milton. 

Till. conjundlion. 

1. To the time. 

Wood and rocks had ears 
To rapture* till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice. Milton. 

The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, till in our age the French 
poets firft made it a precept of the flage. Dryden. 

2. To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fame adl of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor . 

Goddefs, fpread thy reign till Ifis elders reel. Pope. 

To Till. v. a. [rylian, Saxon; tenlen , Dutch.] To culti- 
vate ; to hufband : commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
plow. 

This paradife I give thee, count it thine. 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton . 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Tillable, adj. [from till.] Arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n.f. [from till.] Hufbandry ; the act or pradlice of 
plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to fpare for exportation. Bacon. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to ^re- 
cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wafte. Milton. 

Bid the laborious hind, 

Whofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 

Negledl the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryden . 

That there was tillage Mofes intimates ; but whether be- 
llowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was-, is not expreffed. Woodward. 

TFller. n.f [from till.] 

1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-fand partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Car no. 

Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
g r °und. Q en iv< 2< 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad gueft ! 
Canker or locuft hurtful to infefl 
The blade ; while hulks elude the tiller's care, 

And eminence of want diltinguifhes the year. Prior 

2 . A till ; a fmall drawer. 

Search her cabinet, and thou fhalt find 
Back filler there with love epiftles lin’d. Dryden' s Juv. 
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